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my dear child, must not expect all to be sunshine; | for uncle John says it is a very sweet one.” 
you must not think life will be a sunny slope,| Her mother took a knife immediately and divi- 
down which you may glide on the stream of time | ded the orange without saying a word, and Har- 
smoothly and rapidly; no, it is wrong, Lucy, to riet putting half of it into the hands of her broth- 
begin it with such illusive ideas:—it were better | er turned round to her mother and said, ‘‘ Now, 
to prepare in youth for the ‘‘ills of life,’ for you | mamma, if you will please to give me my quarter, 
will not be exempt from sorrow; to fortify your | Charley and I will go and play in the garden; 
mind with piety and thus be enabled to meet the { won’t we, Charley? 

changes of fortune and disappointment with resig-| Poor Charles stood all this time with his head 
nation, to feel that the ‘chastening cup” is given | down, sucking his orange, but whether it was a 
by the same being from whom each ‘stream of | sweet orange ora sour one, he could not have 
bounty and happiness flows.’ Pray to that Fath-|told. No, he was thinking all this time of the 
er, Lucy, and he will guide and direct you in| broken doll, and he felt so sorry and so much 
overcoming that passionate vexation to which you | ashamed that he did not dare to look at his little 
are so given; do not expect at once to obtain com- | sister’s bright happy face. 
























mand over yourself, that were impossible; let your 


will find strength to oppose it. 1 have read that 
the motto which Milton most frequently used was, 
‘no effort is entirely lost;’ adopt it for your motto 
also, Lucy, and take this torn wreath for an em- 
blem, as indicative of this May morning, and 
ever when you are inclined to be passionate, re- 
member how much misery it causes. This has 











From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
MAY MORNING. 
** Oh! the merry, merry May!” 

‘It is always stormy when I most wish for 
pleasant weather,’’ said Lucy. ‘‘ And this first 
of May I particularly anticipated presenting these 
flowers to my friends, and also of being ‘Queen of 
May;’ my flowers will be ruined and J am truly 
vexed.” 

“With whom, Lucy, are you truly vexed,” said 
her mother. ‘‘ I think ifyou had taken my advice 
and not gathered your flowers last night, it would 
have saved them from that angry look. I wonder 
they do not tremble, poor things! but perhaps, 
Lucy, it may yet be a fine day, it is merely fog- 
gy, and not seven o’clock.”’ 

Lucy heeded not her mother, she sat listlessly 
onthe sofa, occasionally uttering a fretful obser- 
vation on the weather, while she was pulling to 
pieces that wreath which she had been employed 
io making the whole evening before,—at last she 
snapped the willow twig on which all the flowers 
had been wound, and as she tossed it across the 
room into the fire-place, a bright gleam of the 
sun shot through the window, and awoke Lucy 
from her dream of discontent. 

When Lucy cast her eyes upon the carpet and 
saw all those beautiful children of the spring, so 
torn, so withered, and by her own hand, her hya- 
cinths, her red-lipped daisies, her crocus yellow 

as gold, when she saw all these, tears gushed 
from her eyes—Lucy was indeed sorrowful and re- 
pentant—it seemed that in one moment ‘the 
veil had been torn” from her eyes, and she saw 
herself a child ungrateful to God who is the giver 
ofall, one petulant, and unmindful of her mother, 
and disagreeable to herself. How many, how very 
many little girls there are who indulge feelings 
and actions which neither their reason nor con- 
science can approve. 
‘*Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us.” 

** Lucy,”? said that kind mother, “ you feel that 
you are ‘weak and erring.’ I knew that soon 
your reason would return, and I hope in future 
that you will carefully watch over yourself, and 
subdue your temper even on the most trifling oc- 
casion—it is not for you, or any earthly one to 
dictate or repine at the weather; accept with 
gratitude that which our God offers—it is irreve- 


been a long lesson, my child, may you not forget 
it. Here is a sweet rose for you—my offering to 
my Lucy this morning; now kiss me, and hasten 
to meet your friends who are anxiously expecting 
you.’ 

**Thank you, my dear, dear mother,” said 
Lucy, and in a few moments the little girl was 
dancing merrily, the happy Queen of May. 


” 





THE BROKEN WAGON. 

Charles was a pretty guvud vy, end laved his 
mother and little sister Harriet dearly; but he 
was passionate, and when once in a passion he 
would say and do a great many wicked things. 
Ono day as his mother sat sewing in the parlor, 
Charles burst into the room, his face red with 
anger, and the tears running down his cheeks. 

‘* There! I’ll teach that mischievous Harriet to 
meddle with my things again.” 

‘* What has Harriet been doing ?”’ 

‘*Why only see here! she has broken the 
wheels of my wagon; I know it is her, for I saw 
her dragging her plaugy babies in it when I was 
going through the entry to school, but I’ve paid 
her pretty well,” added the little revengeful boy, 
shaking his head. 

‘*Oh, what have you done to your sister?” 
asked his mother, looking very much astonished 
and grieved. 

** Why I took a hammer and broke her great 
bouncing Bet of a baby all to pieces; I'll let her 
know she sha’n’t break my things to pieces for 
nothing; she ought to be taught better, don’t you 
think so, mother?” 

‘* If your sister has been mischievous or even 
carelessly injured your playthings, she ought to 
be taught better certainly; but I don’t think you 
have taken the best method of teaching her; in 
the first place how are you certain it was Harrret 
that broke your wagon?’’ 


** Come, Charles! do come along, and I want 


reformation be ‘slow and sure;’ maintain at all = to tend me your little wagon for my baby to 
times a wish to avoid falling into error, and you — a ride, she is tired of sitting in her little 


parlor all day. But oh! dear, here is your wagon, 

all broken, how did you do it, Charley?” cried 

the little girl sorrowfully, as she held it up to ex- 

amine it. 

‘© Your brother did not do it,” said her mother, 

‘*the fire-board fell upon it, and I -wonder it was 

not broken entirely to pieces.” 

Charles on hearing this began to cry, ‘‘I am 

so sorry, I am so sorry, 1 never will be so naugh- 

ty again.”” Then throwing his arms round Har- 

riett’s neck he sobbed out, ‘‘ You would not have 

given me that orange if you had known I had been 

breaking your doll to pieecs.”” You may well 

think that all Harriet’s bright happy looks went 

away the instant she heard this, and the tears 
came to her eyes. But she was not passionate 
and revengeful like her ‘brother, she only said 
‘© Q! Charles, how could you do it,’ and then, 
‘*where did you Jeave her?’ ran out of the room 
in pursuit of her doll-as quick as a dart. 

** Now, my dear boy,” said his mother, ‘I 
hope this will be a lesson to you as long as you 
live, never to judge ‘hastily of your friends or of 
any one; for you may not only injure them very 
much, but you will be sure to lay up a great deal 
of misery for yourself. The sting of your con- 
science is more painful to you now than the sting 
of half a dozen hornets, and the pain wil! last 
much longer. You know I have often told you 
that your Heavenly Father has given even to 
little boys like you reason'to ‘keep you from flying 
into a passion; and he has also given you a con- 
science, and it tells always, as yours does now, 
how very wicked you have been. If you don’t 
try now you are a little boy to attend to reason, 
and if you suffer yourself to fly into a passion for 
every trifle, you will find it very difficult to com- 
mand yourself when you are old,” 

‘* But, mamma,” interrupted Charles, ‘* what 
will uncle John say when he hears, for he gave 
| Harriet that doll and told her to take good care 
of it.”’ 

** Your uncle no doubt will be very sorry to 
hear you have been such a passionate and re- 
vengeful boy, but you must also remember there 
is a higher Being, who sees and knows your 
conduct; you know that I have often told you he 





‘*O I am sure it was her,”’ exclaimed the posi- 
tive little boy, ‘‘for there was nobody else could 
do it, because there is only you and Sarah in the 
house, and Sarah says she don’t know anything 
about it—so I am sure it was Harriet.” 

Just then little Harriet came running into the 
parlor with a bright yellow orange in her hand. 








rent and wicked to complain of his decrees, You, 


** Look!” cried she, ‘‘ uncle John gave this to me | 

as he was going by the door, and you shall have | 
half of it, Charley, if mamma will please to cut it, | 
and you must have a piece of my half, mamma, 











once sent his only Son on earth to teach and 
show grown people, and little children, how to 
| love one another, to forgive one another, and to 
| return good for evil.” [ib. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SELFISH DELIA, 
How many bright little children there are who 
by the indulgence of some one fault, make all their 


































































































































Youth’s Companion. 





friends uncomfortable. Such an one was Delia! since, by way of a pious Captain, from a distin- 
It is 
the wish of the writer that his name should not 
appear inthe public papers; but his praise is in 
all the churches, and his voice may yet be heard 
in our sanctuaries, pleading the cause of the desti- 
tute millions where he is almost a solitary preach- 
er of the Gospel in its simplicity and purity. 
trust the narrative and the reflections subjoined 
will not be uninteresting to you and the readers 


R. I lived in the same house with her for several | 
months and had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing her when surrounded by her little playmates. 
I love dearly to see little children enjoying them- 
selves together. I don’t object to a good merry 
laugh now and then, nor do I always fret when a 
piece of furniture is injured or broken in their 
careless glee. I love to see their eyes brighten 
and their cheeks glowing, and their little hearts 
light and happy. But how unpleasant at such a 
time to see the happiness of the whole destroyed 
by the fretfulness, impatience, or selfishness of 
one. Little Delia I fear was what is generally 
called a spoiledchild. She had been accustomed 
from her infancy to have every wish gratified, and 
knew not how to bear contradiction; she thought 
every body must do as she wished, and whenever 
she went to see her little friends, or had them 
visit her, she always made them and herself un- 
happy. Her kind mother always allowed her to 
have a small party on her birth days. I was present 
at one of them, and as her playmates one after 
another came in, cheerful, well dressed, and 
modest, I looked upon Delia’s yet unclouded face 
and thought to myself, what a pity she should be 
so selfish, and how soon frowns will take the 
place of smiles on that sweet little face. Fora 
little while alt. went on smoothly. Delia chose 
the plays, and none interfered with her wishes; 
but they soon became weary of doing just what 
suited her; one wanted to play Hunt the Slipper, 
another Blindman’s Buff, one preferred So says 
the Grand Mufti, another Fox and Geese. De- 
lia’s color came and went, for she was vexed with 
them for not playing School, as she desired. She 
told them very rudely that it was her party, and 
her mother’s house, and her birthday, and there- 
fore they ought to do as she said and try to please 
her. Her mother told. her she must try to please 
them, and proposed that each of the favorite games 
should be played. This seemed to suit all par- 
ties; but pretty soon Delia’s voice was heard ex- 
claiming ‘‘I will have Blindman’s Buff played 
first.” Those that were opposed to its being the 
first play walked off and sat down, and said 
‘* they would’nt play at all with such a cross girl,’ 
and the rest tried to get along without them. 
But they soon found there were not enough of 
them to have a real merry game, and dissatisfied 
and uneasy they were obliged to. give it up. I 
looked round, but where were the pleasant faces 
that came smiling in a few hours ago? They all 
looked tired and unhappy, and as if they did’nt 
care to stay any longer. They went into another 
room at the request of Delia’s mother to take 
some refreshment; but. here again was fresh trou- 
ble. Delia had her favorites and those she chose 
to have sit next to her, then there was a disputing 
about places, and ’twas a long while before this 
point was settled. Nine o’clock at length came, 
and one after another bade Delia good night. I 


the good of many. 


M 


ea. ** ree.” 
‘* No.” 

Princess. 
and will take you there.” 
this may truly be said to be the commencement 
Before this period she was an 
intelligent, industrious, kind-hearted woman, but 
now she became a religious one. 
became transformed 


of her happiness, 























accompanied several of them to the door and 
heard more than one say, before they were out of! 


and selfish.” ; 

And now do you think Delia herself felt happy, 
even though she had carried her point and had 
her own way ever since they came in? No—and 
what was still worse, she went on, in the same 
way through life. 





realised. 


Her indulgent mother died— | sanguine hopes. 


guished Missionary in Petersburg, Russia. 


of the Companion. 


‘* One of the most interesting persons among my 
, a woman little 
of stature, but of uncommon sprightliness and 
It was the peculiar privilege of 
this devoted Christian to be brought up by a lady 
distinguished for benevolence, who sometimes 
took her as her companion when she visited the 
abodes of misery and wo, and at other times, 
sent her as the almoner of her bounty to relieve 
By this means she acquired a 
talent for conversing with the poor in various lan- 
guages, in a familiar, affectionate, and edifying 
manner; a talent which has since proved invalu- 
able, and which a gracious God has blessed to 
Those persons who have 
never made the attempt, can form no conception 
of the difficulty of conversing in this way. Yet 
those who are beginning to engage in the de- 
lightful work,should be greatly encouraged by the 
assurance that this, like every other talent, be- 
comes brighter by being used. 
About seven years ago the excellent Princess 
and after convers- 
ing with her for a short time, the Princess said, 
‘** Are you not an English woman?” she answer- 
** Do you never go to the Chapel?”’ 
**Then come along with me,” said the 

**Step into my carriage, I am going 
She consented, and 


christian acquaintance is Mrs. 





energy of mind. 


their distresses. 





met with Mrs. 





Her labors 
into Christian labors, and 
were followed up with an ardor and perseverance 
which I have never seen exceeded. In her visits 
to the poor she now carried Books and Tracts, 
as well as food and raiment, and when she found 
people who could not read, which was frequently 
the case, she made it a point to read to them, and 
explain what they could not understand. 
sider her prompt assistance as in a great measure 
instrumental to my becoming extensively engaged 
in the circulation of the word of God. 
me two of the first Finnish Bibles which passed 
through my hands; and when there was a great 
demand for the sacred volume in that language, 
she actually sold her watch in order to furnish one 
hundred Bibles to the poor at reduced prices. This 
was a noble effort in the cause of God. 
ed well as to her future usefulness, and the expec- 
tations which it excited have been more than 
We hear of Ladies in Britain and 

hearing, ‘‘I wish I had?at come, Delia is so cross| America taking a part of a District, and using 
every effort to put the inhabitants of it in posses- 

sion of the invaluable treasure. 


We bless God for it. 


I con- 


She gave 


It argu- 


We rejeice in it. 
But this zealous woman 
has taken a whole city for her sphere,and perambu- 
lated it alone; and has succeeded beyond our most 
In the course of a few morths, 


SS Se —— 


attend you. Adieu, Your affectionate father. 





EGYPTIAN YOUTH IN ENGLAND. 

Several Egyptian youth have been sent by the 
Pacha to Great Britain to learn the English lan. 
guage and receive instruction in the useful arts 
and sciences. They were put under the care of 
the British and Foreign School Society, and in, 
-recent address in behalf of that society by Liey. 
tenant Fabian of the Royal Navy, we find the 
following account of them. - 

‘* Lieutenant Fabian stated that twenty Egyp. 
tian children had been sent by the Pacha of that 
country to the school, to learn the English lan. 
guage, in order to their future instruction jp 
British arts and sciences. A request was sent 
along with the children not to suffer them to read 
the Scriptures. An answer was returned, that 
they could not be instructed in the school, unless 
they conformed to all the rules and regulations, the 
same as other scholars. The request not to permit 
them to read the Scriptures was withdrawn, and 
they were admitted. At first, they knocked the 


I 


they thought proper. They were soon made to 
understand that might was not right, and that they 
would be made to conform to the established 
usages of the school; and, in two years, these 
children of another quarter of the globe could 
both read and write English, were well versed in 
mental arithmetic, and soon after apprenticed to 
different trades in this kingdom. Happening to 
be on a visit where five of these children were 
apprenticed, Mr. Fabian said curiosity prompted 
him to make inquiries concerning them, and he 
found to his astonishment that they all attended 
a Sunday-school, and had become candidates to 
be admitted into the Christian church. Upon 
hearing this, he sent for them to his lodgings, 
and on their arrival he asked them if it was true 
that they wished to join the Christian church, 
Ou their replying in the affirmative, he asked 
them whether they did not recollect that when 
the name of Jesus was formerly mentioned, how 
they spat upon the ground, and said there was no 
true prophet but Mahomet. The boys appeared 
thunderstruck at the question, and not a word 
was spoken by them for a quarter of an hour. 
At last one of them said, do not you recollect how 
kind your master was with us when we were at 
school, and as we wished to give him some 
proof of our gratitude, and had no money, we 
resolved to go. to him and make a good Mussul- 
man of him. We accordingly went to him, and 
argued the question, but when he proved to us 
that the Old Testament was 4,000 years older 
than the New Testament, and that the latter was 
600 years older than our Koran, we made up our 
minds that the Christian Scriptures were right 
and the Koran was wrong, because it must be 
impossible that that which is oldest could steal 
from the youngest, but the youngest must of ne- 
cessity have borrowed from that which is older. 
We have found in the New Testament a God of 
love and peace, and under the blessing of the 
Lord we have come to the knowledge of the true 
God, and are about to renounce the religion of 











: Fi ith. I 
then her kind father—and she was left among | she has circulated more than one thousand five|y fathers, ond embrace the Gospel of truth 


2 a Jive | 
strangors, who were little disposed to excuse her | hundred Bibles, Testaments, and Psalters, in nine | 


selfish habits. 


I hope none of you give way to| different languages, and in thisblessed work she, 


such feelings. If you do, just think how unhappy | is still actively engaged.” 


it will make you when you grow up to be men and} But, my dear S. I must defer the remaining part of | 
women, and always remember the golden rule, | this interesting narrative for my next letter. You 
| here learn what a solitary female can do for God \ of Christ: 

== and immortal souls, in a foreign land and among | : 
Great events often result | 

Have you not a talent to be 
| employed in the service of your Saviour? Can you 
*|not do something for Him who has done so much 


| for you, even while you are ? 
Dear S,—A Lady of this place has put into | chiitiek thi y young 


** Do as you would be done by.” S. 





BENEVOLENCE. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children.—No. XIII. 


Bristol, R. I. May, 1835. 


my hands a communication, 


)a strange language. 
— | from little causes. 


O put away 
: ngs, and think of the worth of the soul 
received not long and the importance of its salvation, and seek to 


then mentioned to them that if they renounced 
their religion and returned to Egypt the Pacha 
| would order their heads to be cut off. They re- 
plied that they had no fear of that, as he tolerated 
all sects, and it was their intention when they 
| got back totheir native land to preach the Gospel 
they had fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and sisters there, and they longed to see them, 
and to show them the God which they had found 
in British land. Surely these, said the lecturer, 
were some fruits of the exertions of the society; 
and he could add, that of fourteen other boys 
from the same country with whom he had corres- 
ponded, many had renounced the errors of Mo- 
hammedism. [ Sunday-school Journal. 





do good—everlasting good to all with whom ou 
associate. And the prayers of an absent paren, 
will follow you, and may the blessing of God ever 


other boys down, and tvok from them whatever © 
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RELIGION. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 


itor,— While one of my classes was engaged in translating 

Ld many excellent stories contained ina little French book 

: lied Petits Contes,by Berquin,I was much pleased with its simpli- 

«= and adaptation to the young mind, and send it to you for the 
benefit of the readers of the Youth’s Companion. A Teacher. 


THE PIOUS CHILD. 


Little Gustavus at an early age evinced that 
he had a tender heart, and one that was suscep- 
tible of the kindest feelings. One day his father 
told him that we received all the good things 
which we enjoy, all that we eat, all that we drink, 
our minds and our existence from a Heavenly 
Father, who is full of goodness, although invisi- 
ble; and that in return for his kindness, we ought 
to love him with our whole heart. Gustavus in- 
quired how we could love this Heavenly Father 
whom we have never seen. His father replied 
that it was by often thinking about him, by ren- 
dering him thanks for his goodness, and above 
all, by endeavoring to please him by piety. 

‘May I ask you, my dear father, to explain 
what is meant by piety?” ‘* Piety, my dear 
Gustavus, in trying in all that we say, in all that 
we do, or in all that we think, to please God, 
for such is the name of this Heavenly Father.” 
Gustavus was interested, and asked ‘‘ What is it 
that pleases this Good Father?” ‘* You will 
please him,”’ said his father, ‘‘if you are always 
kind, cheerful, obliging, honest and of a mild 
temper; and all these you will be and have, if 
you love him as you ought. Besides you will 
never injure any one, but, on the contrary, cause 
as much happiness as you can to all around you.” 
Gustavus was then silent; but ever after, all his 
conduct showed clearly that he had treasured up 
these good precepts, that he thought much about 
God, and that it was his chief desire to do right. 
He loved very much to have any one speak to 
him of God, he delighted to express his gratitude 
to him morning and evening, and he carefully 
avoided speaking or doing anything that was 
wrong. ‘' God has not given me,” he used to 
say, ‘my mouth and hands to do that which is 
wicked, but to do good.”’ When he had the mis- 
fortune to forget his duty, he wept bitterly, and 
always asked pardon of those whom he grieved as 
well as of God. He did all this of his own ac- 
cord, without obliging any one to caution or ad- 
monish him, and this was what caused the real 
merit of all his actions. All who knew Gustavus 
loved him. His companions respected him be- 
eause he always behaved so well, and his parents 
often wept tears of joy because they had such a 
good child. ‘*‘ We can be resigned,”’ said they 
“about the conditon of Gustavus when ever 
death calls us to part with him and leave him an 
orphan in the world. He will always be safe and 
happy, for he is good.” 














From the London Child’s Companion. 
A Little Thought upon a Great Subject. 


“What is my Laura thinking about?’’ said an 
observant and affectionate mother, who had, for 
some time, been watching her little girl absorbed 
in silent meditation. ‘‘ Why I was just thinking 
a little thought, mamma,”’ replied the child, as 
the stedfastly gazed on the setting sun; ‘‘I was 
thinking of the greatness of that God, who made 
such a beautiful sun, and such a lovely moon. 
O what a wonderful God he must be!” “I am 
pleased,” replied the lady, ‘‘that you were so 
well employed; and indeed you have great cause 
for astonishment. The noblest angel in yonder 
heaven, who bows before the throne of the Eter- 
hal, cannot comprehend half the greatness of this 
holy Being, of whom you have been thinking; 
and the wisest Christian on earth confesses with 
reverence, that he is past finding out. It is not 
then surprising that a child like you should be puz- 
tled. He is indeed a wonderful God! It is he 
Who rolls the stars along; it is he who ‘manages 
the seas; he directs the planets in every move- 
ment; he superintends the whole universe every 
Moment; he waters the earth, and it brings forth 


abundantly; ‘he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing;’ in 2 word, he is, ‘from everlasting to 
everlasting, God!’”’ ‘*‘ Oh, mamma,”’ exclaimed 
Laura, as she listened attentively to her mamma’s 
address, ‘‘I feel afraid of him!’’ ‘‘I hope, my 
darling,’’ answered the lady, ‘‘that you will al- 
ways have upon your mind a solemn awe of his 
most sacred presence; but still you may love as 
well as fear him: only think of that! ‘ Though 
he be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly!’ 
and though he constantly fills heaven and earth 
with his grandeur, yet he will kindly stoop to no- 
tice vou and listen to your prayer. Though he 
could crush you to atoms in a minute, yet he 
lays his hand gently upon your infant head, pre- 
serves, sustains, takes care of you, and if you de- 
vote yourself to him, will say unto you ‘ Live for- 
ever.” He looks well pleased on the child who 
loves him,and will by and by raise him to his own 
right hand in glory.” 

Though God is so great, and so mighty, and true, 
Yet still he will bend, little prattler, to you; 

He sees each bright seraph in yonder bright sky, 
And he also knows when each sparrow shall die: 
The praises of myriads in heaven he hears; 

He wipes with compassion the penitent’s tears; 
The lowliest’infant his goodness may prove, 

For though he is Greatness yet still he is Love. 





A little Boy’s Letter Answered. 


Mr. WILuts,—I met with this in a French paper published in the 
Canton of Vaud in Switzeland, and it has been translated. It is too 
touching to be lost and should appear in the Youth’s Companion. 


Yours &c. Cc. 8. 

A little child from C in Germany, had 
just lost his father, and found himself left, by this | 
sad event, without the means of continuing his edu- 
cation. He was particularly desirous of entering an 
institution, founded by the pious Christians known 
under the name of Moravians; it was his moth- 
er’s wish likewise. But without money, without 
friends, without protectors, poor and unknown, 
he had little to hope in this world. Fortunately 
for our young orphan, he had heard of ‘‘ Him 
who is rich towards all who call upon him,” of 
that Friend of the unfortunate; that great and 
powerful Protector, who disposes of the gold and 
silver, as he does of the heart, according to his 
good pleasure, of Jesus, who says ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The child trusted entirely in the word of this 
good Saviour; he believed in him, and desired to 
petition him. ‘* But, how shall I go to Jesus?” said 
our little orphan to himself. ‘1 will write him a 
letter in which I will tell him all.”? This he did 
and nearly in these words: 

My Dear Lorp Jesus Curtst, 

T have lost my father, and we are very poor, but thou 
hast said in thy word, that whatever we should ask of 
God in thy name, he would grant it to us. I believe 
what thou hast said, Lord Jesus. Therefore I pray thee 
my God, in the name of Jesus, to furnish my Mother 
with the means of placing me at the Moravian Institu- 
tion. I should like so much to continue my education, 
I pray thee, good Jesus, to grant my request. I love thee 
already, but I will love thee still more. Give me like- 
wise wisdom and all that is good. Adieu, §c. 

The child folded the letter and addressed it 
‘* To our Lorp Jesus Curist in Heaven.” Af- 





he carried it to the Post Office. The Post Mas- 
ter, on seeing the address, thought it must be the 
letter of some lunatic and threw it aside. But 
after finishing his work he took it up again, and 
attentively examining the writing, observed it was 
that of a child,—he opened it and was strongly af- 
fected by reading this infantine prayer, which he 
communicated to 2 Moravian of his acquaintance. 





| appeal addressed to her by the Saviour. She 


The latter read the letter in a Society of the 
| brethren. The Baroness of Lippe who was 
| present, considered these circumstantes as an 


| took the young orphan under her protection, and 


terwards seriously, but with a heart full of hope |= 


OBITUARY. 


From the Lowell Pledge. 
‘Why won’t you ask Pa’ to be still while I’m 
Dying?’ 
She was a lovely girl of fourteen, the oldest 
and the favorite of a once happy family. When 
the school hours were over, she would hasten 
home, and sit with her needle-work by her moth- 
er, or tend her little brother, yet in his cradle; 
or do whatever else was required of her, so kind- 
ly, so uncomplainingly, that her presence in the 
family was like an angel visit. When she was 
about the house in her pleasant and quiet manner, 
her mother’s brow of care would often be lighted 
up with hope and joy. She would sometimes sit 
and fondly gaze upon her daughter, after having 
listened to the sweet tones of her voice, while 
she narrated some little oecurrence, some passing 
event, and as she looked upon her in the loveli- 
ness of her young and unembittered existence, 
she felt all the affection of a maternal heart. And 
yet her eye grew dim with the rising tear, as she 
thought of the future; as she more than antici- 
pated the woes which might in coming years, be 
the portion of her beloved child. But only a short 
time from the period of which I am now speaking 
a change came over the spirit of the mother—for 


4achange had passed upon the lovely daughter. 


Ellen became pensive and languid. Her eye 
was sunken; her cheek was pale; her form was 
emaciated; and she lay languishing upon her 
couch, over which her mother watched, by night 
and by day, till the evening to which I refer. 
It was the hour of twilight. The streets were 
getting still. All was hushed around the dwel- 
ling of , where lay the wasted form of Ellen. 
She had been raised up in her bed, that she 
might see the sun go down in the west. She 
watched his rays as they lingered upon the dis- 
tant hills, till she grew tired with looking. She 
had just been placed in a more reposing posture, 
when the very room where she lay, became the 
iscene of strange confusion. From the hoarse 
throat of the pRuNKARD were poured forth a vol- 
ley of oaths and horrid imprecations. The room 
was filled with the stench of his sepulchral breath. 
The care-worn and heart-broken wife was rudely 
driven from the bed-side of the dying Ellen. The 
younger children were huddled together in one 
corner of the room, pale with fear and their eyes 
red with weeping. The senseless babbling and 
noisy violence of the drunkard still continued. 
The breath of Ellen grew fainter and shorter. 
She raised her little skeleton hand and beckoned 
her mother, who stood weeping the other side of 
the room, to come to her. She came. The poor 
child had only strength to say—‘ Why won’t you 
ask pa’ to be still—while I’m dying?’ These were 
the last words of Ellen; but they were in vain. 
With the last.sigh of her gentle spirit, there went 
up to heaven also the inhuman ravings of the 
drunken father! This story is not a fiction; not 
a matter of imagining, but of real occurrence. 
Had the owner of the grog-skop in that neigh- 
borhood the spirit of a man, or of a demon within 
him? For a little filthy lucre, he could fabricate 
such misery,& deal out such death all around him. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


EFFICACY OF PRAYER, 


A female teacher, in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, 
says, ‘‘ I cannot forbear telling you a word about 
my class. I now have ten scholars, and they 
are all rejoicing in the hope that they have pas- 
sed from death untolife, I wish you could see how 
different they appear to-day, from what they did 
last Sabbath. Our lesson then was to show the 
power of faith. At the close of the récifation, 7» 
was proposed that the class should select . 4 
one or more for whom we should pray. e 
had hardly come to this agreement, when an 





| placed him at the much desired institution. Thus 
the letter arrived at its destination & was answered. 











individual passing by said, ‘ Choose me. O choose 
me, do pray for me.’ She is very happy to-day.”’ 
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When the writer of the above was requested 
to take this class, she deciined, saying she was 
not qualified to teach such a class. When urged 
to the work, by the schoiars and superintendent, 
she at last took it only on condition that one of 
the scholars, who was professedly pious, and sev- 
eral sisters in the church, would unite with 
her in spending a certain hour, every week, in 
prayer to God that he would prepare her for this 
solemn charge, and by his Holy Spirit, make her 
efforts effectual to the conversion of the whole 
class. 

At first a single individual was selected, for 
whom they prayed more particularly than for the 
rest. When she was converted, she united with 
those who had thus associated together, in pray- 
ing for another in the class, till she was brought 
to submission; and then another was chosen, and 
so through the whole, till, as we have seen, they 
were obliged to choose one who did not belong to 
the class. [Sabbath School Treasury. 

LTTE, FN RT 
‘¢I love Jesus now.”’ 

I was so much gratified with some of the cir- 
cumstances attending the conversion of one of 
the Sabbath-school girls, aged nine years, that I 
wish here to relate them. Neither of her par- 
ents were Christians. Having been some time 
under serious concern of mind, she retired one 
morning, as was her usual practice, to some se-| 
cret place for prayer. While there she obtain-| 
ed an evidence that her sins were pardoned, and 
that the Saviour was her friend. 
sin was gone, and light and joy filled her mind. 
On returning to her mother, she said, ‘‘ Ma, you 
may take my dolls and burn them up, I don’t 
want them any longer.” ‘* Why, my daughter,”’ 
replied her mother, ‘‘ what play things do you 
want I should get for you now?” ‘*O, not any; 
I had rather have a Bible, for I love Jesus now.” 
‘* But do you not recollect, my dear, that a 
short time ago, when you was looking at the cut 
in one of your books which represented the Hin- 
doo widow about to be burned alive with her dead 
husband, you said, if these were your parents you 
should jump into the fire and die with them?” 

‘* Yes, ma,’’ said she, ‘‘I did say so; but I 
do not feel so now, for I love Jesus more than 
father or mother.”’ This conversation had such 
an effect upon her mother, as to deepen very 
much the work of conviction in her heart, and 
before night she also was rejoicing in hope. Her 
father experienced religion in a few weeks, and 
all three were baptized at the same time. 

[Rev. S. S. Mallery, Willington, Conn. 





EDITORIAL. 
IMPROVEMENT OF YOUTH. 
Letler to the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 
*S_—, Vr. May 2, 1835. 

‘¢ Dear Sir,—Several Youth who meet at the house 
of their Minister for general improvement, would take 
for this purpose a copy of the Youth’s Companion, 
and to this end they send a dollar bill inclosed, desir- 
ing you to forward the paper by mail, directed to G— 
H— of this place, and oblige, 

* Your’s respectfully, Ss. M. W—.” 

Although we are not personally acquainted with the 
friend’ who sent us the above letter, we publish it be- 
cause it furnishes a hint which may be useful to others. 

It appears that “ several youth” in that place are in 
the hahit of meeting at the house of their Minister, for 
“ general improvement.” We suppose these meetings 
embrace youth of both sexes; that they are social and 
friendly; that their Minister converses with them on 
moral and relative duties, on scientific and practical 
subjects, and that he improves them all with reference 
to their highest and best interest as immortal beings. 
\ suppose the effect of this plan is, that these Youth 


e subjects for conversation after they separate, 
wich are useful and interesting to themselves, and 
which prevents subjects less profitable or even inju- 
rious from occupying the mind. We suppose also 


The burden of| — 


them a knowledge of excellent traits in his mind, and 
kind feelings in his heart towards them, which they 
were not before aware that he possessed—and that| 
they have become strongly attached to him and his 
family. Ifthis is the case, we cannot doubt that he 
is much more likely to be the means of imparting to 
them spiritual blessings, than if they received no in- 
struction from him but what the usual services of the 
Sabbath affords. 

Now, why canuot this plan be adopted in other pla- 
ces? If we were writing for Ministers, we would 
urge the importance to them ani the great cause they 
advocate, of their securing the confidence and influ- 
ence of the Youth of their congregations, who are the 
future hope of the church. But we write for Youlth— 
and we would only say, that now is the time to im- 
prove your mind, to enlarge your stock of knowledge, 
to qualify yourself for conversation on any subject 
which may be introduced in your presence, and to 
prepare for stations of usefuiness which you may be 
called to occupy. Your Minister, during his course of 
education, has treasured up much knowledge and in- 
formation, of which you may avail yourself in this 
way. ‘* He that walketh with wise men shall be wise,” 
says Solomon—and we will only add the suggestion, 
that if your Minister does not propose such a plan to 
you, you should call upon him, and suggest the sub- 
ject for his consideration. It can do no harm, and 
may do much good. 











MISCELLANY. 





Interesting Sabbath School Anecdotes. 

From the annual report of the Stafford County Sun- 
day School Union for 1834, 
Says a father, “‘ My little girl, about five years of 
age, while attending the Sabbath school, entreated me 
to love God, and pray to him and pray with and for 
her. At onetime she said,‘ Pa, you must not love 
your money more than every thing else. *‘ What 
must I love most, my child? * Pa, you must love Goi 
most.’ ‘These conversations and appeals have brought 
tho fathor to embrace the Saviour. 

A little girl of six or seven years of age, having a 
pious mother, a teacher in the Sabbath school, but an 
influential Universalist fora father, a few months since 
coming from her mother’s closet, said to her father, 
**Do you pray, Pa?) Pa, why do you not pray? Ma 
prays, and prays for you too—and cries for you. Do, 
Pa, pray, and pray for me.” ‘ ‘This,’ said the now 
converted and professing father, “ was the arrow 
that pierced me and made me to halt, inquire, and 
seek my Saviour.” N. Y. Advocate. 





Cain in Heaven. 


A Universalist parent was instructing his child in 
the story about Cain and Abel. When they came to 
the murder, the child who was only four or five years 
old, looked up with a tender countenance, and said, 
‘ Pa, where did Abel go when he died?” 

‘ Why to heaven,’ answered his father. 

¢ And where did Cain go when he died? 

‘ Why, I suppose to heaven,’ was the reply. 

‘ Ah, then,’ said the little theologian, ‘ would he not 
murder Abel again?? He understood that if translated 
to Heaven, without a change of heart and disposition, 
he would still retain his murderous propensity.— Vis. 








“* He that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 


Some years ago, a man of the world stood upon the 
wharf, and saw aslevoted company of foreign mission- | 
aries go abroad, He saw the son, the daughter, the 
brother, and the sister, the relation, and the friend, 
with Christian spirit and self denial, give the part- 
ing hand, and he protested against it. ‘* These, said 
he, are just such spirits and talants as we need at home, 
and it is not right tosend them away from the country, 
when we need them so much at home.” But the spirit 
of the Lord was there; and the spirit exhibited by these 
missionaries was made the means of his conversion,and 
he has now, with hisown money, educated more pious 
young men for the ministry than sailed in that mission- 
ry company. [N. H. Observer. 





Belief in the Prophecies of the Bible. 


A little girl, nine years old, informed her teacher at 
a Sabbath-school in Boston, that she and her mother 











that this social interview with their Minister, gives 


’ 





The little girl said that her mother was very much 
alarmed; but she tried to quiet her fear, by telling her 
that it couk! not be the last day, for the missionaries 


had not gone to all the heathen yet, as the Bible saig 
they must. [S. S. Visitor, 


Thoughts of a Little Boy.—A little boy only about siz 
years old, was one day sitting very thoughtful. Being askoj 
what he was thinking about, ‘* I am thinking,”’ said he, «of 
the great God of heaven; and that I must die.’” 
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The Sailor’s Daughter.—mrs. GILMAN. 


Safe rollsthe ship at anchor now, 
The Sailor clears his anxious brow 
And with a deep, but silent vow, 
Blesses his only Daughter! 
His duty far has bid him roam, 
Amid the dash of ocean’s foam, 
But welcome now the Suilor’s home, 
And she, his little Daughter! 
Her velvet arm is o’er him thrown, 
Her words breathe forth in gladsome tone, 
He feels that sheis all his own, 
The Seaman’s little Daughter! 
‘ Father, you shall not quit your child, 
And go upon the seas so wild, 
For scarcely has my mother smiled, 
Upon her little Daughter! 
I care not for the coral gay, 
Nor costly shells, when you’re away : 
Dear father, with my mother stay, 
And smile upon your Daughter! 
We hear the fierce winds rushing by, 
And then my mother heaves a sigh, 
And when it storms we sit and cry, 
My mother and your Daughter!” 
Her head upon his shoulders lay, 
He smoothed her silken ringlets’ play; 
She fell asleep in that sweet way, 
The Seaman’s little Daughter! 





THE PLEASANT CHILD, 


Cheerly the pleasant child 
Bounded away; 

As gladly hastening 
Homeward to play. 

Joyful from school [ bound, 
Hither I come— 

Mother dear! mother dear! 
Welcome me home. 

She on her pleasant one, 
Cheerfully smiled, 

Brightly, such pleasant thoughts, 
Often beguiled. 

Welcome again to me, 
Peace to my heart; 

Pleasant child! pleasant child! 
Dear to my heart. 


Now for a little while, 
Hasten to play; 

And eat my frugal meal, 
Then Ill away. 

Good night! my mother dear, 
Slumbers are sweet, 

When we wake! when we wake! 
Smiling to meet! 

Early my prayers I'll say, 
Then to my food, 

Clean and neat; Pll promise then, 
I will be good. 

Farewell! my mother dear, 
Soon Pll return; 

Now to school! now to school! 
Lessons to learn. 

Hark! *twas my teacher’s voice, 
Breathing my name; 

As to my pleasant place 
Softly I came. 

Joyful from home I come, 
Keeping each rule; 

Teacher dear! teacher dear! 
Welcome to school. 

Hark ! now the voice I love, 
Leads me the way 

Teaching my young heart, 
Hurmbly to pray. 

Joyful my heart [ll raise, 

lessings are mine; 
Let us sing,—let us sing 








saw the meteoric shower, on the 18th November,1838. 


Praises divine. [Infant School Melodies. 
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